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‘EXPLOITATION’ is such an over- 
worked word, it does not convey one- 
tenth of the ways in which workers are 
used and everything they do turned to 
account for somebody elses benefit. 


40,000 beedi workers have been on 
strike in Bombay for 43 days. It took 
32 days, several memoranda, several 
morchas, several visits to Mantra- 
laya, to stir the government out 
of its indifference. Meetings were 
arranged in which all parties to 


the dispute took part: Industry Minis- 
ter Narendra Tidke, Minister of State 
for Labour Haribhau Naik, beedi 
owners, tendu leaf traders, union repre- 
sentatives, an Assistant Labour Com- 
missioner and his 16 factory inspectors. 

The meetings, of course, were pro- 
ductive. They always are for some 
people. The government has been able 
to make its position secure in law and 
in public opinion on the question of 
minimum wages to beedi workers. The 
Labour Commissioner’s office has been 
able to camouflage the fact that for 
two years it failed to ensure that the 
minimum wage was implemented. Beedi 
owners and tendu leaf traders have 
captured the government’s ear, and no 
doubt its purse, on questions of sub- 
sidising raw materials, reducing sales tax 
and octroi, and removing their transpor- 
tation difficulties. 


And what of the people who made 
these meetings possible and brought 
attention to some of the problems in 
the beedi industry by going on strike 
and losing wages for 40 days and more? 
Nothing. Tara Reddy, one of the leaders 
of the Bombay Beedi Mazdoor Union 
(Lal Bavta) says the strike goes on and 
the workers are determined to settle 
the basic issue of tendu leaves, once 
and for all. 

Seven thousand women beedi workers 
turned out that afternoon of October 
10 when the Prime Minister visited 
Bombay. The strike had been on since 
September 15 and Mantralaya’s doors 
were closed. The memorandum stated 
that their wages had come down to 
Rs 1.50 to Rs 2 and asked the PM to 


call on the Maharashtra government to 


implement the minimum wage. 

Perhaps the government’s own failure 
to see that the minimum wage was 
implemented was the reason why many 
things were done to keep the beedi 
workers’ struggle out of the limelight. 


One day before the PM’s visit, union 
leader G L Reddy and his son were 
arrested under preventive detention. 
Before the magistrate the police argued 
that the detention was in connection 
with the Maharashtra Bandh of October 
15 (though no other union leaders had 
been arrested). Questioned why Reddy 
had been arrested six days in advance of 
the Bandh, the police admitted it was 
also in connection with the memorandum 
that the union intended to present to the 
PM (a plan that the union had already 
duly notified the CID, political branch 
about). The police wanted Reddy in 
custody until October 20, arguing again 
that it was because of the Bandh. The 
magistrate released Reddy on October 
16. 

It is also significant that on the day 
after the union leader had been arres- 
ted, beedi owners’ agents went round 


the hutments and chawls where the 
workers live advising them to come 
back to work and saying that their 


leader had ‘been arrested and it was all 
over. The women workers responded by 


taking out several demonstrations to 
police stations demanding  Reddy’s 
release. 


One purpose has been served by oft- 
cial indifference and the obstacles put 
in the way of the beedi workers’ 
struggle. One of the women said, 
“When we are going on strike the beedi 
maliks said to us, ‘Go to the govern- 
ment, go, see what you get. Now we 
know. The government would like us 
to sit here quietly with our heads in 
our laps”. Another woman said, “They 
treat us like rubbish”. 

There are three factors crucial to the 
beedi workers’ struggle in Bombay. 
Firstly, unlike anywhere else in the 
country, they are required to buy part 
of the raw materials, the tendu leaves 
and the thread, out of their own wages 
at retail market rates. Secondly, it is 
‘ghar-khep’ — beedi rolling is done at 
home. Thirdly, 90 per cent of the 
workers are women. All three factors 
have various implications. 

The wage rate is worked out for every 
1,000 beedies rolled. Cutting and 
preparing the tendu leaves takes about 
four hours, rolling the beedies takes 
between eight to ten hours. Under 
gharekhep the worker gets nothing be- 
sides the wage. The rate varies from 
Rs 6 and Rs 6.30 to Rs 8 and Rs 8.40 
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per thousand beedis (in a few rare 
instances the rate may be Rs 9). The 
beedis are made for scores of beedi 
maliks scattered all over the city and 


suburbs, most small units, some large. 
(Even the Labour Commissioner’s office 
cannot say just how many units there 
are in the city.) 

About a month before the strike, the 
price of tendu leaves went up to Rs 6 
for new leaves, Rs 5 for year-old leaves, 
Rs 4 for two-year old leaves. (These are 
all kilo rates and wholesale prices stated 
by tendu leaf traders at meetings in 
Mantralaya.) The women workers buy 
in retail and pay more. If old leaves are 
used in rolling beedis, wastage (for 
which the women themselves have to 
pay) in unusable leaves and beedis re- 
jected by the malik goes up. (Some 
workers reported that the maliks reject 
beedis as substandard, pay the women 
proportionately less, then bundle the 
substandard with the good and sell the 
lot.) Traders have said the price of 
leaves may well go up to Rs 8 or more 
before the next season begins in May, 
largely because of drought and floods 
(they mention both causes) in Madhya 
Pradesh which supplies Bombay most of 
its tendu. 

From a kilo of tendu leaves it may 
be possible to make just over 1,000 
beedis, 1,200 beedi maliks say, about 
1,000 the women say. From this infor- 
mation it is obvious that the price of 
tendu leaves, whatever may the reason 
for it going up, has eaten well into 
the wages that the workers receive. 

After amendments to the Beedi and 
Cigar Act, some two years ago the 
Maharashtra government issued a noti- 
fication laying down the minimum wage 
rate for ghar-khep in Bombay. This 
was Rs 8 if all the raw materials, to- 
bacco, leaf and string, were supplied 
by the beedi malik to the workers. And 
Rs 11.50 if the women had to buy the 
leaf and string themselves. The Rs 11.50 
wage rate per thousand beedis was based 
on the then prevailing price of tendu 
leaf, Rs 3 per kilo. This minimum wage 
was never implemented, factory inspec- 
tors did not, or did not want to, find 
out how the industry was operating. 
(The minimum wage for a worker in a 
beedi factory where he gets all his raw 
materials was Rs 6 per thousand and 
some benefits such as maternity and 
casual leave and gratuity.) 

There has been strike action before 
in Bomaby, each time of a few days’ 
duration; the beedi maliks would agree 
to pay 50 paise here and 25 paise there. 
The workers have been unionised since 
1950 but with ghar-khep and them 
scattered all over the city — Worli, 
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Kamathipura, Sion-Kurla, Naigaum- 
Bhoivada, Malad, Goregaon,  Borivli, 
Vikhroli, Bhandup, etc — it was no 


easy matter to organise and this also 
accounts for the variation in the rate 
paid to workers by beedi maliks. This 
is the first time the strike has gone on 
so long and the first time the women 
are questioning the basis on which the 
industry is organised: that the worker 
should provide a part of the raw mate- 
rial. They have been demanding imple- 
mentation of the minimum wage and 
that tendu leaves must be supplied by 
the beedi maliks. Haribhau Naik was 
arguing at the Mantralaya meetings 
that a tradition of many years (that the 


worker buys the tendu) cannot be 
changed overnight! In other words he 
is asking that the workers — who do 


not have the capital or the co-operative 
organisation to buy the leaf in bulk and 
to store it — to subsidise the beedi- 
owner when prices rise in the market. 
Official indifference to the beedi 
workers can in part be explained by 
the fact that most of them are women, 
working at home, uneducated, now 
Marathi-speaking but who had original- 
ly several generations ago come from 
what is now Andhra Pradesh. For in- 
stance, beedi owners are required to keep 
registers of all transactions including the 
names and numbers of workers to whom 
work is given out. Some women said 
they had been working for 25 years but 
their names had never gone down on 
anyone’s register. They explained that 
a beedi malik might have fifty names 
on the register and actually deal with 
200 workers. They said they know this 
because they all lived in the same hut- 
ment colonies or chawls and know who 
was getting work where. The workers 
are supposed to be issued identity or 
wage cards. In a group of ten women 
only one was able to produce such a 
card. The name of the company was 
stamped on it and the payment of Rs 
18.25 for 2200 beedis. Factory inspec- 
tors have never been seen; they do not 
visit the homes where the work is done. 
In Mantralaya, factory inspectors and 
the Assistant Labour Commissioner 
were unable to enlighten anyone about 
the total number of traders, maliks or 
workers in the business. 
Implementation of the minimum wage 
was not taken seriously because the 
official attitude is that beedi workers’ 
wages are a ‘supplementary’ income, 
women’s work that puts the vegetables 
on the thali, while male income brings 
the dal-bhat. This ignores the principle 
that all labour must get a just wage 
and that there are innumerable women 
whose wage is the mainstay of the fa- 
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mily. (The union is trying to raise funds 
to buy rations for these latter families 
while the strike is prolonged.) 

In the first meeting, the Maharashtra 
Labour Minister agreed in principle that 
beedi owners should supply the leaves 
and that the wage rate should be work- 
ed out after that. This is the union’s 
minimum bargaining position. At a 
second meeting, this time with Hari- 
bhau Naik, Minister of State for La- 
bour, for four hours the government 
pursued the question of the minimum 
wage and sidetracked the issue about 
leaves. The beedi maliks finally agreed 
to pay Rs 11.50 per thousand beedis but 
did not agree to supply the leaves and 
Naik did not insist. Thus the govern- 
ment which could have been made 
party to a payment of wages court case 
has extricated itself from being charged 
with failure to ensure that workers did 
in fact get Rs 11.50. 


Naik’s next tack was the traders. He 
appealed to them. to bring down prices 
to Rs 5.30, 4.30 and 4, respectively, 
for the three types of leaves used and 
promised the government would do 
what it could to help them procure 
leaves and wagons and also consult them 
about what could be done about 12 
per cent sales tax and octroi. | 

To the union he spoke of the govern- 
ments concern about the workers in 
this “labour-intensive” industry and how 
the government was seriously concerned 
that the industry should be reorgani- 
sed. The union felt that this time the 
workers, who have seen their wages 
eroded to almost nothing by market 
forces, want to know exactly how much 
they will get in hand — and that means 
a negotiated wage rate and all raw 
materials supplied by the beedi maliks. 
They want the “Tidke formula’ restored 
as the basis of talks: that beedi maliks 
supply the leaves and that the talks 
start from the base of the minimum 
wage rate of two years ago which pro- 
vided workers at least Rs 8 in hand. 
The union then walked out. 


The Bombay Beedi Kamgar Union 
has tried to work out the profitability 
structure of the beedi malik units. They 
have small establishment costs because 
they are not factories, (only a 10 x 10 
room, one of them said modestly). Rs 4 
worth of tobacco goes into a thousand 
beedis, wages are Rs 6 to 8, there is no 
excise on the production of the first 30 
lakh beedis and it is Rs 3.78 per thou- 
sand threafter. The selling prices is 
between Rs 17 and ‘Rs 24 and output 
per unit can range from 30 thousand 
beedis a day to seven lakhs or more. 
A beedi malik estimated that total out- 
put could be 20 lakhs a day in Bom- 
bay. However, the union’s figures for a 
handful of 13 units alone exceeds that 
figure. The beedi maliks have hinted 
that if they increased the wage even to 
Rs 10 without supplying leaves, they 
would have to increase the selling price 
and, retail price would also go up a few 
paise per bundle. This is the ultimate 
weapon because beedis are the poor 
man’s smoke. 

The curious part of the whole story 
is why the price of tendu leaves has 
gone up, by 100 and 150 per cent. 
Madhya Pradesh apparently produces 
two-thirds of the all-India output, 2.25 
lakh tonnes in the 1978-79 season and, 
according to the Central Directorate of 
Tariff, even more in the 1979-80 season 
(according to traders, a bad season). 
Officials in Bombay are not aware of 
any ‘shortage’, and say they would have 
heard of one by now. 


Maharashtra produces some tendu 
itself, more than 4.60 lakh standard 
bags (each bag, 50,000 leaves) in 1979- 
80. The produce is auctioned to mer- 
chants at the beginning of the season, 
before collection, and the minimum 
price for tenders last year was Rs 117.22 
for a standard bag. Some explanation 
for what is going on may lie in what 
the union calls the monopoly activities 
of the tendu leaf merchants, a few large 
merchants who deal in all the trade in 
Bombay centred on Duncan Road. 
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